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PRINCE’S POMOLOGICAL MANUAL, 
PART IL 

We have received per mail this continuation of 
nelabors of this Horticultural family. 

In the preparatory remarks, the author observes 
‘hat it has been “found impossible to comprise 
jescriptions of all the valuable varieties of fruits 
within the limits of the two volumes, more par- 

‘icularly, as the varieties of apples alofe would 
occupy nearly or quite an entire volume of the 
present size. It has been deemed the best course 
ty concentrate, in the first and second volumes, as 
gyeat a variety as possible of the other classes of 
fruits, leaving the apples to form an after volume, 
which will contain in addition thereto, the de- 
scriptions of other classes of fruits not comprised 
in the two first volumes, as well as some addi- 
‘ional varieties of the classes proviously noticed.” 

That we have heretofore been very deficient in 
ommon place pomological works, all must allow, 
uid we sincerely hope that the author will re- 
cive such acknowledgments for his past services, 
is will encourage him to persevere until he shall 
ave described all our most valuable fruits with 
wich precision as to put an end to the present 
‘onfusion of names which exists to the no small 
mnoyance of every young horticulturist. 

Many perhaps will be disappointed in not find- 
ug the description of apples included in the sec- 
md volume; but when we consider that apples in 
his section are of more importance than almost 
ny other one species of fruit, and that at this 
‘ime there appears to be more attention paid to 
‘heir cultivation than at any former period,which, 
aken in connection with the present attempt to 
establish Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
‘hrough the state, we think the author has done 
wisely in deferring for the present that important 
vart of his intended work, feeling confident that he 
will receive during the coming season much use- 
‘ul information from these auxilaries; and we 
ope orchardists generally will feel ita duty in- 
umbent on them to make very particular observ- 
ition with regard to such valuable new varie- 
‘ies as may be found, or are known to be grow- 
ug, in their immediate neighborhoods. Should 
this be the case, and all the valuable varieties 
which may be found growing only in Western 
New-York described, the author's prediction will 
ve fulfilled —“ they will fill a volume.” 

The 26 first pages of the present volume are 
‘aken up with a continuation of the description 
of peaches, most of which are minutely descri- 
»ed, and will be found highly useful to those who 
“re wishing to: select from nurseries, as well as 
‘or those who are wishing to cultivate for them- 
selves. 

He has described about two dozen varieties of 
iectarines, comprehending a choice variety. As 
this species of fruit is so generally destroyed by 
the curculio in this section of country, readers 

will not feel that interest in their cultivation that 
‘hey would were they allowed to come to perfée- 
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ition. Thetree flourishes equally well with the 


peach in this vicinity ; and should there be found 
any preventive against the ravages of our com- 
‘mon enemy, the fruit would form a great addition 
to our tables. 

The author next goes on to describe plums.— 
He has given descriptions of above one hundred 
and twenty varieties, some of which have been 
cultivated under as many as ten or twelve differ- 
jent names—~enough to confuse a whole nation of 
nursery men. So far as we ure acquainted with 
the varieties, this part of his work does him 
much credit, as it could not have been made with- 
out much observation. We hope many of our 
Horticulturists will follow the example of D. 
Tuomas, as mentioned at page 96, and transmit 
to Mr. Prince, from time to time, such new vari- 
eties as may come within their knowledge, as by 
so doing they will secure an honor to themselves, 
and confer a favor on Mr. Prince and their 


country. 


He has given us upwards of one hundred va- 
rieties of cherries, with their synonyms, together 
with the history of many of them, by whom 
they were produced, whether accidental, or by 
.cross breeding, &c. We had our attention drawn 
to his observations upon the yellow Spanish'— 
“This ve iety, I believe, (says the author,) to 
be at present extinct, as it is not enumerated in 
any catalogue of the present day, not even in 
that of the London Horticultural Society.” If 
\this variety, which has formerly been so highly 
spoken of by Horticultural writers, has become 
extinct, it should be generally known; and al- 
though it may not be enumerated in the cata- 
logue of the London Horticultural Society, yet it 
is retained in most of those of our own country, 
and trees are yearly sent from the east on orders 
by that name. Should Mr. Prince be correct on 
this point, we hope our nursery men will correct 
their mistakes. His descriptions of the varieties 
of this fruit will be of the utmost importance to 
those who are wishing to make a choice selection 
for their gardens or orchards, and particularly to 
those who are intending to cultivate for the mar- 
ket, as he not only designates their color, fruit- 
fulness of the trees, flavor of the fruit, time of ri- 
pening, but also their capability of bearing trans- 
portation, &c. Many new varieties are described 
by him not to be found in old catalogues, some 
of which are recommended as possessing superi- 
or qualities. 

Afhonds. This fruit is almost wholly un- 
known as growing in this section, and yet the 
trees are found equally as hardy as the peach, 
and are not as likely to be injured at the roots by 
the grub as the peach tree. He has described 
some fifteen varieties, differing in the thickness 
of their shells, as well as flavor of the nut.— 
Peaches innoculated on almond stocks are said to 
be more durable than when upon their own, A 
few of them should be found in every garden. 

His assortment of raspberries is as extensive 
as there is need of, and his descriptions so plain, 
in most cases, as to enable those who have this 
fruit growing without correct names, to determine 
which variety they belong. 

About séventy varieties of strawberries are ma. 




















|med and described with precision, and their mei 

‘its and demerits fairly discussed, and we hope 
from the knowledge of this plant, and its varieties 
‘which may be gathered from Mr. Prince’s works. 
to see it more generally cultivated, as few varie- 
ties of fruit are more universally liked, and none 
considered as contributing more to health. 

Mr. Prince concludes this number with a de 
scription of about sixty varieties of pears not € 
numerated in the first volume; making in all the 
most extensive variety ever cultivated in this coun- 


most varieties of fruit, we may naturally suppose 
that he will hereafter be very particular in the 
trees which he shall offer to the public, as any 
mistake or misrepresentation will be more easily 
detected than it would have been before we were 
favored with any standard with which they could 
be compared. 

We recommend the two numbers of this work 
to every farmer, gardener or orchardist, as an in- 
valuable addition to whatever stock of knowledge 
he may possess on this subject, as the sooner it 
becomes disseminated through our country, the 
sooner shall we be relieved from the Babel like 
confusion which at present exists with regard to 
the names of fruit. We also recommend it to 
those Agricultural or Horticultural societies 
which are organized, or may hereafter be, previ- 
ous to the publication of his next number, to for- 
ward to Mr. Prince specimens and descriptions 
of such choice varieties of fruit as may come 
within their knowledge, to enable him to com 
plete a work which no other person in the United 
States has ever had the requisite knowledge and 
enterprise to undertake. 











FLORAL CALENDAR. 

April 22d, 1832.—In making up our Flora! 
Calendar for the present week, we cannot but no 
tice the agreement in the advance of vegetation 
between the present season and the last. The 
past week has been very wet, it having rained 
five days in the week; notwithstanding, we find 
the same flowers, and shall make our Calender 
the same as last year under the date of the 19th. 

Dog-tooth violet, (Erythroniwm denscanis)\— 
Leatherwood, (Dirca palustris)}—Blood root, 
(Sanguinaria canadensis)—Chick weed, (Al- 
sine media)—Tooth root, (Dentaria diphylia) 
— Daffodil, (Narcissus pseudo narcissus)—Hy 
acinth, (Hyacinthus orientalis) in flower. 





ISABELLA GRAPES. 

We have been favored by Mr. James Hun- 
ewell of Charlestown, with a box of Isabel- 
la Grapes in the finest order, which had been 
packed down in dry saw-dust since last Oc- 
tober, thus affording evidence that this deli- 
cious fruit, if properly taken care of, can be 
kept till the last of March. They should be 
spread upon the floor immediately after be- 
ing picked in October, and dried moderate- 
ly before being packed. Mr. H. raised about 

44 bushels from one vine, of which he pack- 

ed down a tea chest full, very few of which 

were spoiled.—N. E. Farmer. 
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: | Id recommend it by all means. 

THE SILK BILL. would re 
The bill, which had passed the Assembly of} Fespect and regard, J remain yours, 
| 


With 


_ WARREN DE LANCY. 
this State, appropriating $1000, to encourage the Isaac M. Exz, Esa. 
propagation of the Mulberry, and to promote the 


culture of Silk, was rejected by the Senate on the CHOICE OF FRUIT TREES. 
21st inst. From Bridgman's Young Gardener's Assistant, 3d Ed 

Previous to preparing the preceding arti- 
cles, I had concluded to furnish descriptions 
From the Long-Island Star. of all the most esteemed kinds of fruit, with 
New-York, March 26, 1832. | a view to enable the gardener to select judi- 
Dear Sin—I used F aster twenty-five ciously ; but as my appendix is already too 
years in Dutchess county, and always found 1 large, in proportion to the size of the book, 
it benficial on loam, gravel, sand, or a mix- | I must hasten to a close. In the choice of fruit 
ture of all, or any one with the other. On| trees, all possible care and attention 1s ne- 
stiff clay it had little or no effect. I have cessary; for to have trees that do not an- 
used itin any month during the spring, suin- | swer the expectations of the proprietor isa 
mer or fall, with good success; but prefer!) great disappointment. _As the young gar- 
the spring. It has most effect on Indian | dener may need such directions as are cal- 
corn, next barley or oats. I never observ-) culated to govern him in his choice, I shall 
ed any advantage on wheat or rye. It has|endeavor to furnish them. Of whatever 
«ood effect on flax, about a bushel to the | species or variety of fruit trees are wanted, 
acre. I puta small quantity on Indian corn | choose those that are vigorous and straight, 
as soon as the corn came up, and again in|jand of a healthy appearance. Whether 
July, not more than a tea spoon full each}, they have been grafted or budded, be careful 
time. Two bushels is enough to the acre) toselect those as have been worked on young 
of grass, barley or oats. Three is also a) stock. Grafts & buds inserted into old crook- 
good manure for potatoes, put on as on corh. ed stunted stocks,seldom succeed well. Trees 
[n 1827, Lused it with good success on) that are healthy,have always a smooth,clean, 
my farm in West Chester, twelve miles from) shining bark ; such as are mossy, or have a 
this city, having Harlem Creek, which is) rough, wrinkled bark, or are the least affect- 
salt within two miles; the north and east, ed by canker, should be rejected. Canker 
rivers within about three. An_ intelligent) is discoverable in the young wood, and gen- 
farmer, my next neighbor, has lately inform-) erally two or three inches above the graft or 
ed me thatthe farm had not borne so much) bud. If the tree be an Apricot, Nectarine, 
grass for a numberof years as since [ used) Peach, or Plum, and any gum appears on 
the plaster, and he has used it since with) the lower part of it, do not fix upon that.— 
good success. I sowed it there in the month | Let the tree you select (if a dwarf) be work- 
of April, with adry north west wind, which ed about six inches fromthe ground and on- 
of course was from the land. Mr. Robert) ly one graft or bud should be upon each 
Watts, who formerly owned the farm at stock, for when there are more, the tree can- 

West Chester, sowed part of a field with | not be brought to so handsome a form. 
plaster on clover, and part of the field he left; In some of the preceding articles, I have 
without it. The part without was not worth | shown that some descriptions of trees may 
cutting; the other was a good crop. Ilad I be transplanted with safety, even when far 


57% ° , ee 
remained on that farm I would have used |advanced in growth. When trees of four or 
itive years growth, after heading down, that 








—— 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 





f 
| 
| 


plaster every year. 
I generally avoided applying it where there | are healthy and well furnished with fruit- 
was apresent prospect of rain. A few days | bearing wood, close up to the centre of the 
of dry weather should follow. Ina time of tree, can be obtained, they will do very 
drought, [have, on that occasion, repeated well; but great care is requisite in taking 
the use of it to the third time on Indian corn, up, removing and planting such. Let the 
and found its effets highly beneficial; the, tree be taken up with as great a portion of 
blades shewing collections of dew every, the roots as possible,taking care not to bruise, 
morning, and growing well; while at the | split, ar damage them; for want of atten- 
same time, from the rows where plaster was tion to these points, trees often become dis- 
omitted, no dew was coliected,and the blades |eased. Whenever (notwithstanding all due 
wilted andydecayed. ‘caution) any roots have been accidentally 
With respect to Long-Island, I never used , broken, split, or otherwise damaged in taking 
plaster there but one season—that was on up the tree, let them be cut off; or if they 
grass land, andI am satisfied it had a good |cannot be well spared, let the damaged or 
effect, though it was nota fair experiment, | bruised part be pared clean with a sharp 
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April 28, 1832 


cation is necessary to promote a heal 
and vigorous growth. 

A young tree, likely to do well, should 
have roots nearly corresponding to the 
branches ; at least, it should have one strono 
root in a similar proportion to the bole o} 
the tree, with a proper distribution of branch. 
ing fibres. Heahhy roots are always smoot) 
and clear, the color of them varies a little 


th) 


j according to the sort of the tree, but the old. 


er the roots are, the darker the color is. 
After the tree is taken up, be careful jy 
conveying it tothe place where it is to be 
planted, so that the roots be not chafed o; 
rubbed. If trees are to be conveyed a coy. 
siderable distance,they should be well guard- 
ed by straw or otherwise, in order to prevent 
injury. All damaged bruised roots should 
be pruned as soun as the tree 1s taken up, but 
if it be necessary to prune away any sound 
or good roots, such pruning should be de- 
layed until the time of planting. In pru- 
| ning away roots, always let them be finished 
by aclear cut, and in a sloping direction, 
letting the slope be towards the under stra. 
tum, sothatthe wet may not be allowed to 
lodge upon the part socut. When trees aie 
planted at an advanced season, in the spring 
of the year, it will be necessary to prune the 
tops; andif trees are removed that have 
been trained three or four years, and are not 
properly supplied with young wood, they 
must be cut down either wholly or partially, 
in order to obtain a sufficiency. In_ practi- 
cing this upon Apricot and Nectarine trees, 
&c., always prune so as to have a leading 
shoot close below the cut, as it is very rare 
they will push a shoot below, unless there be 
a lead. This attention is not so particular 
ly required in the Pear, &c., as such wil! 
generally push forth shoots, although no 
jleading ones were left; but in all kinds the 
younger the wood is, the more certain are 
shoots to be produced. If a tree that has 
heen under training for one or two years, 
‘should have have only one good strong lead: 
jing shoot, and two or three weaker one: 
which do not proceed from it, let the weak 
shoots be pruned clean away, and_ shorten 
‘the stronger one, from which a handsome 
head may be formed. For further direc: 
tions, as respects pruning and planting fruit 
trees, &c., the reader is referred to the arti- 
cles from page 165 to 188, on these subjects: 
and as respects any species of fruit in par- 


ticular, directions will be found under its dis 
tinct head, 











ANTS. 


The following are among the methods 0! 
destroying these destructive insects. 
Forsyth says, ** you may destroy many o 





as the plaster L used had been ground more |knife, and an application of the following 
than a year,and kept ina cellar. Was I again in 
on a farm, 1 should prefer getting plaster in| order to keep the wet from it, which would 
the stone, and have it broken and ground as otherwise injure the tree. 
fine as possible, immediately before it was| 
used ; IT meanon the Island « near the salt 
air. Lhave heard it observed that the use of 
plaster was good for the father but bad for |and dressing mangled roots, is more partic- 
the son. Tam nota subscriber to that doc- |ularly required in trees of the stone fruit, 


trine, for 1 have known it used on land worth |such as Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, 
nothing without the use of plaster, which 


has become excellentffor wheat after sowing 
clover-seed and plaster a few years. Mr. 





To equal parts of 
soft soap and tar, add a little bees-wax; let 
them be boiled together,and when culd, they 
may be used. The necessity of pruning-in 


some remedy, they gum at the roots, which 
|defect, if not counteracted, very materially 
Gouverneur Morris used plaster on his farm, | injures the upper part of the trees, which 


at Morrissania, not more than a mile from || may becomeso affected as never to recover 
the Sound, which had an exccellent effect. 








Upon the whole,the experiment can be made. 


| taken not to occasion such injury ; and when 
vith so little expense and trouble, that J, . 


composition be spread over the wounf, in, 





thein by mixing quick lime with soot, and 
laying it along their roads, where you see 
them thickest; but where you can come at 
their nests, the best way is to put a piece ol 
quick lime into them and pour as much wa- 


| 


which will destroy them—when you have 
poured in the water, cover the lime with @ 
turf or a little earth, which will render !! 


; more effectual by confining ¢ at. You 
Plums, &c.; for without the application of . ing the he 


may slack the lime with a mixture of urine 


and soap suds, which will render it still more 
effectual.” 


If the walls of an apartment are washed 


With a painter's i j olution 
jafterwards ; there fore, great care should be Y ors bras, dipped ia..a4 


made of four ounces of corrosive sublimate 


in two gallons of water, both the ant and red 
accidents happen, all due caution and appli- S 








spider will be destroyed. 


ter over the lime as will slack it, the heat of 
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When you find their nests or other collec- 
sions of them near home, you may pour hot 
water on them. When a farmer manures 
nis land, if he uses ashes, lime, or sea-sand, 
ne may be sure of not being annoyed by 
ants. 

An English publication asserts, “* ants that 
frequent houses and gardens, may be de- 
stroyed by taking flour of brimstone halfa 
pound, and potash four ounces ; set them in 
an iron or earthern pan over a fire, till dis- 
solved and united ; afterwards beat them to 
. powder, and infuse a little of this powder 
iq water, and wherever you sprinkle it the 
ants will die or flee the place.” 

Likewise, ‘‘ corrosive sublimate mixed 
well with sugar, has proved a mortal poison 
to them, and is the most effectual way of de- 
stroying these insects.”’ 

Another remedy is as follows: Make a 
strong decoction of tobacco and the tender 
shoots of elder, by pouring boiling water on 
them; then sprinkle fruit trees infested with 
ants or other insects, with this decoction, 
cold, twice a week, for two or three 
weeks, with a small brush; which will ef- 
fectually destroy the insects and preserve the 
fruit and leaves. 

To preserve dishes of meat in cupboards, 

kc., against ants, ithas been recommended 
to take a wine glass well cleaned, and place 
‘tin your cupboard or safe, upside down, 
ind put the dish or plate which contains your 
iveat, onit. It may be here balanced with 
lie greatest safety, and itis said will be pre- 
erved from ants, provided care is taken that 
he meat and dish be free from them when 
placed in that situation. 

Ants are unjustly accused of damaging 
fruit trees, and are incorrectly supposed to 
be authors of mischief accruing from the 
lepredations of aphides, alias plant lice, ali- 
is pucerous, alias vine fretters. ‘The excre- 
wents of these last mentioned insects are 
sweet, and compose one kind of honey dew, 
called suffusio melita. Ants ramble over 
rees which are infested with these insects, 
tor the puspose of feeding on this sweet sub 
stance, and are mistaken for the cause of 
lioney dew, and the disease of the tree of 
“hich honey dew is-a symptom. The ap- 
uides, too, are often but erroneously suppos- 
edto be the young progeny of ants, when in 
fact there is no effinity between these two 
species of insects. Still, as ants feed on 
‘‘uits, it may be expedient to extirpate them 
‘y some of the above mentioned methods.— 
\. E. Farmer. 





FARMING. 


If one half the zeal, energy, and expense 
iat blots so many gazettes with low and 
-Oarse abuse, setting the community by the 
ears for the sole gain and the paltry purposes 
of a few demagogues and office seekers, were 
estowed on the advancement of agricult- 
ire; if the people were half as ambitious to 
improve and beautify their fields, as they are 
to settle the nation; and half as angry with 
‘histles, thorns, and poor fences, as they are 
vith their political opponents, who probably 
‘ishas well tothe country as themselves, 
*e should have more productive fields, less 
complaint of poverty, more ability to be 
charitable and munificent, and abundantly 
more good feeling. From Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans the son ploughs as his father 
lid before him, and the great mass of farm- 
“rs are as stationary in theory as they are in 
‘ractice. Nine in ten of them believe, at 





SADA SETI RATED, 





this moment, that book farming is the mere 
useless visionary dreaming of men that 
know nothing about practical agriculture. 

We would tell them that England is the 
garden of Europe, simply because almost 
every acre is cultivated scientifically, and on 
principles which have been brought to the 
test of the most rigid and exact experiment. 
We would tell them that New-England, of 
whose soiland climate they are accustomed 
to think,as consigned by Providence to ster- 
ility and inclemency, is the garden of the 
United States, only because the industrious 
and calculating people do not throw away 
their efforts in the exertion of mere brute 
strength—but bring mind, and pian, and sys- 
tem. and experience, to bear upon their nat- 
urally hard and thankless soi]. On every 
side the passing traveller sees verdure, and 
grass, and orchards, in the small and fre- 
quentenclosures of the imperishable rock, 
and remarks fertility won from the opposi- 
tion of the elements of nature After an 
absence of ten years, on our return to that 
country, we were struck with this proud and 
noble triumph, conspicuous over the whole 
region. 

The real benefactors of mankind, as St. 
Pierre so beautifully said, are those who 
cause two blades of wheat to mature where 
one did before. The fields ought to be the 
morning and evening theme of Americans 
thatlove their country. To fertilize and 
inprove his farm, ought to be the prime tem- 
poral object to every owner of the substan- 
tial soil. All national aggrandizements, 
power, and wealth, may be traced to agri- 
culture as its ultimate source. Commerce 


gion. 


pernicious gladness of whiskey; and 
shall only invoke upon his labors the bless- 
ing of God, and say to him * peace be with- 
in thy walls.”—F'lint’s Western Monthly Re- 
view. 





HAMS. 


A writer in the American Farmer says, he 
has frequently tried every way which has 
been recommended by its correspondents, to 
preserve hains, &c. free from bugs, worms 
and vancidity. With him, not one of them 
succeeded well. The greatest difficulty in a 
warm climate, is to preserve them free from 
rancidity. After being so unsuccessful in 
experiments, which might perhaps succeed 
well in colder climates, he resolved to pack 
his hams in charcoal, knowing its antisep- 
tic qualities. This had succeeded to his per- 
fect satisfaction, and he shall not hereafter 
try any further experiments in this matter. 

It is of great importance to have the hams, 
&c. dried as early as possible, that they may 
be packed away before the season arrives for 
the bug or fly to attack them. If this is ef- 
fected in due time, and they are well packed 
in dry charcoal, made moderately fine, he 








will have no reason to regret having made 
the experiment. The difficulty of getting 
the charcoal off, may be made an objection 
by the neat housewife, bat this is not much 
greater than to get ashes off when bacon is 
packed in ashes, as is the practice with ma- 
ny. As the season tras arrived when every 
prudent housekeeper may wish to save his 
bacon, he has thought proper to state his ex- 
perience upon the subject, wishing to pass fo: 
no more than his real value. 





On the importance of cultivating goo 
fruit.—Farmers in general are too apt to 
consider fruit as a mere luxury, and therfore 





pay but little attention to its cultivation.— 
| But, though fruit is not absolutely indispen- 
sable to the support of human existence, it 
iis a very useful article, and may be ranked 
‘among one of the best gifts of Providence. 
| Mr. Knight, in one of his publications, has 
observed that, **The palate which rel- 
ishes fruit is seldom pleased with strong fer- 
mented liquors, and as feeble causes, contin- 
‘ually acting, ultimately produce extensive 
effects, the supplying the public with fruit, at 
a cheap rate, would have a tendency to oper- 
,ate favorably, both on the physical and mor- 
al health of the people.” ‘This view of the 
‘subject gives an importance to the pursuits 
of the orchardist, and elevates him to the 
rank of a public benefactor. 

| It isas easy to cultivate the best kinds of 
fruits as those which areof an inferior qual- 
ity, and the former are no doubt more whole- 
‘some, as well as more palitable, than the 

















i 


latter. Besides, by introducing fruits of dif- 
ferent kinds into our markets and furnish- 


and manufactures are only subordinate re- | ing them in plenty for the domestic boards, 
sults of this main spring. We consider ag- | we render their consumption more common, 
riculture as every way subsidiary not only to|and cause the most pleasant and most whole- 
abundance, industry, comfort and health,but|/ some articles of aliment to be those of most 
to good morals, and ultimately even to reli-) general 


use. The philanthropist, there- 
fore, can in no way better make known his 


We shall always say and sing, ** Speed the | good will tothe human species, than by us- 
plough.”” We shall always regard the Amer- ] ing his best efforts to cause the fruit to be 
ican farmer, stripped to his employment, | cheap, plentiful, and of an excellent quality. 
and tilling his grounds, as belonging to the'|—N. E. Farmer. 
first order of noblemen among us. We shall || 
always wish him bountiful harvests,good beer, || 
and mederate use of cider, and, if he will) 
rear it himself, of the grape, but none of the | 
we | 





At a meeting of the Stockholders of the Roches 
ter Canal and Rail Road Co., held at the Eagle 
Tavern, in this village, on Wednesday the 25th 


| April, the following gentlemen were elected Di- 


rectors of said Company for the year ensuing, to 
wit: Elisha Johnson, E. B. Strong, John Greig. 
F. M. Haight and A. M. Schermerhorn. Ata 
| subsequent meeting of said Directors, Elisha John 
‘son, Esq. was elected President, A. M. Scher 
'merhorn, Esq. Treasurer, and E. B. Strong 
‘Sec’y. 





A New Manufacture,—The Utica Sentinel and 
Gazette says :—The rg om * proprietors of 
the Clinton Cotton and Woolen Factory, situat- 
‘ed on the Oriskany, in the village of Clinton, sev- 
en miles south of this place, are about converting 
this establishment into a manufactory of stuff 
'goods, such as Circassians, Camblets, &c. It is 
the intention of the proprietors to put in opera- 
‘tion 20 power looms. There will likewise be em- 
ployed in this manufacture a ‘ combing machine,’ 
a new invention (to comb the wool by water in- 


stead of 4 hand) and only heretofore used by the 
Messrs. Marshalls, at their Factory, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England. 








The governor of Lower Canada, has issued a 
proclamation for a fast, with prayer to avert the 
scourge of sickness which now threatens that 





fieels assured that the lover of good hams 








country. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 
Zifiects of Tinter tn Buffalo. 

I perceive by several notices in the 13th No. 
of the Farmer that the fruit trees in Massachu- 
setts and about Albany are much injured by the 
severity, or the extreme changeableness of the 
weather during the late winter at those places.— 
At Buffalo, and in our vicinity as far as I can as- 
certain, no injury of the kind has accrued. The 
winter, as in other places, set in very early —a- 
pout the 20th November, before any of us were 
prepared for it. 

I believe the difference in the effects of the win- 
ter on our trees in Western New-York, and at 
those places above mentioned, is to be attributed to 
the difference of the weather. From November 
‘ill March we have very few days of clear sky. 
It certainly has not averaged one clear day ina 
week during the five past winters that 1 have been 
here. Of course the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is more regular during the cold season.— 
The sun has little power, and vegetation lies dor- 
mant until spring. I know not how to account 
for so much cloudy weather, other than by the 
influence of the great lakes. Such immense bod- 
ies of cold water lying immediately to the wind- 
ward of us, must certainly have a sensible effect 
on the whole climate during winter; and no doubt 
the continual exhalations from these waters, 
which are of a higher temperature than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, preserve our fruits, and 
many exotics even, from the blighting influence 
stherwise arising from a warm, clear sky by day, 
succeeded by sharp, freezing nights, as is the 
ease in those parts of our country not under the 
same influence. 

Our plums, peaches, cherries, apples and pears, 
so far as I have seen, are perfectly fresh and 
green. Our only suffering has been from the 
mice, which have made great havoc with our 
fruit trees, particularly young ones, In many 
places, large patches of meadow are entirely ea- 
tenout. Ina short time we must commence re- 
pairing damages, and hope to be successful in 
following the excellent plan suggested in the above 
number of your paper, to restore our trees. The 
past winter has been harder on our exotic grapes 
than I have before known. Many have died 
(which were exposed) nearly to the ground. The 
weather for the past three wecks has been re 
markably fine, excepting some few cold days,— 
On the 10th instant, (April) the Mezereon was 
in full bloom. My gooseberries have began to 
open their leaves; the lilies, tulips and colum- 
bines are rapidly pushing through the ground,— 
The black bird, blue bird and sparrow have arri- 
ved, and spring seems to be coming upon us in 
yood earnest. But untilthe ice is removed from 
Lake Erie, of which there is a speedy prospect, 
we shall do but little in our gardens. = U.mus. 





EBiects of the Winter tn Jefierson Co. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Genesee 
farmer,dated Rutland, Jefferson County, April 13, 
1832: 

“TI noticed in your paper of 31st of March, 
ithe damage the fruit trees have sustained in the 
eastern states; the damage is as great in this 
quarter, or at least on my farm. My cions that 
vere put in last spring are all black and 


| 








the stock. Cions fiom growing trees are the same, 
and all kinds of trees that grow in our climate 
are injured. Cc. P. K.” 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
BARNS. 
Cayuga, March 28th, 1832. 
Mr. Goopsett—As I had long seen the neces- 
sity of a work, like the Farmer, devoted to Agri- 
culture, and as your paper was headed with Far- 
mer, | supposed it would principally be devoted 
to that subject, therefore I immediately became a 
subscriber, and have since endeavored to per- 
suade many of my neighbors and friends to do 
likewise. I intend to have my first volume 
bound, and lend it to those I think willbe most 
likely to be benefited by it, and think, was its 
merits more generally known, that few of our 


bers. 
Although I think you pay more attention to 


mands when compared with Agriculture, yet 
much of it is like the trimmings upon a lady’s 
bonnet, beautiful, but for which the more impor- 
tant parts of her dress should never be neglected. 


with those things, anticipating that its usefulness 
will increase with its age, knowing that if proper- 


good farmers would hesitate to become subscri- 


horticulture than the merits of that science de- 


As the Genesee Farmer is young, we will bear | 


ly conducted, there will be a constant increase of] built of wood. 


feet for bay, eighteen feet for floor, and twenty 
feet for granary, carriage room, and horse Power 
for threshing machine, which is twenty fee 
square. The granary is ten by twelve feo; 
square, and the carriage room is ten by twelve feo: 
square. Under the bay and floor is the stabline 
with an aisle through the center eight feet wide 
each side is thirty-six feet of stabling, with the 
mangers by the side of the aisle, from which the 
fodder is supplied tothe mangers. At the back 
end of the aisle, and under the floor, is the place 
to store potatoes for fall feeding; the doors to 
stables and aisle are at the south end, and a stair. 
way from the center of the aisle to the floor oj 
the bay, through which the fodder is thrown into 
the aisle. Sheds are built on each side of the 
barn at right angles, and as deep as the bay ; the 
lower part of these should be on a level with the 
stabling, walled on the back side. The manure 
iscast from the stables under these sheds, where 
‘itis preserved from being leached by the rains 
These sheds afford ample room for such stock a; 
| are not stabled, and also above for fodder. 

| By this arrangement, a team may be drive 
‘through the barn from east to west, or from west 
/t0 east, as Occasion may require. 





| A barn of the above description can be built f 
about $500 in most of the western parts of New 
York, allowing all above the lower story to |; 














we areto judge from those already in the field, | 
will add greatly to the fund of Agricultural infor-| 
} 

I have been waiting with some anxiety for the | 
description of farm buildings from Ulmus, as| 
from some observations in his communications, I 
suspected that he had lived or travelled in some) 
of the southern states, and I was afraid be had 
imbibed someof their notions, which I think are 
not calculated for this latitude, as I have known 
some of those Dutch farmers to build large stone , 





worth beside them, and have eventually been| 
compelled to sell their farms to pay for their barns ; | 
this is like selling the bonnet to pay for trimmings. 








Aithough I was born in Pennsy!vania,I never con- 
sidered a great hewed log house as either sightly 
or convenient, neither do I consider their barns 
as unexceptionable. 

I hold that what we have received by tradition 
needs much reviewing. I have travelled through | 
many parts of Pennsylvania, and examined ma-| 
ny of their barns, and think there might be great} 


improvements in their general arrangements. I 

















have lately Suilt a barn, which some of my neigh- 
bors think is the best one in the county, although 
there are many which cost three times as much. 
I will give the dimensions of it, which, if you 
think worth noticing, you are at liberty to give 
inthe Farmer; and although I may not be able to 
give particulars with that care that Ulmus would, 
I hope to make myself understood, and so farfrom 
saying any thingagainst that elegant writer,I hope 
he will continue to enrich your columns with his 
contributions, which I am convinced his talents 
and observations will enable him to do in an emi- 





dead toy, Ulmus directs. It is divided as follows: eighteen 
ghte 





nent degree. 


My barn is built in a bank which faces to the 
south, and is fifty-six feet long by thirty-two wide, 
standing the end to the south, and not the side, as 











contributors to its columns, many of which, if] 


P i 
mation. 


I am, yours, &. T. 





FOR THE GEESEE FARMER. 
FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Mr. Ep:rtor—As your correspondent, Ulmus 

has noticed me with some respect, it becomes m: 


‘to reciprocate the civility. I desire to inform him 
‘through the medium of your popular Journal, tha’ 


} 


he has my thanks for his respectful notices.— 
| Should Ulmus find it convenient to visit me, ac 
‘cording to his suggestion, at my humble seat 1 
| Marcellus, this would afford me great gratifica 
ition. In such case, he would probably find in my 





| 
} 


barns, which cost more than their farms were | situation a picture farless brilliant than that whic! 
) 


his imagination seems to have painted. In my 
self, he would, doubtless, find a man differing 
| widely from his expectation. He would find ar 
elderly man—it might be said aged, for I have 
| passed over to the wrong side of sixty by sever! 
lyears. Yet I have considerable nerve for action 
,and practice manual industry no less than at any 
former period of my life. Should Ulmus visi 
‘me, he will probably find me clad in the habili 
|ments of rural industry; for my delight is in tl 
field, the nursery, and the garden. Like Ulmus 
I was not in early life educated a farmer; nor did! 
become so by profession till I had attained to near'y 
middle age. After becoming a farmer, I conduct: 
ed the business of that occupation for severa: 
years, on a scale respectable for extent. Then! 
had sons to assist me; and it was my practice 1 
employ hired laborers not a few. These things 
are passed away. Although my sons are 
living, six in number, yet I have none of thet 
with me, on whom I car lean for assistance i! 
the management of my rural concerns. 

Finding myself on the descent into the shades 
of life, I have arranged my affairs as well as! 
know how to, tomeet the case. Iam now oper’ 
ting on a humble scale, having recently put 0’ 
of my possession the most of my landed property, 
reserving for my own use only sixty acres. 





Yet, if Ulmus comes, he may find on my smal! 
establishment specimens of neatness in the ma 
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eessary to put myself in possession of it. 
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agement of business, and possibly, some speci- 
mens of comparably correct practice in agricul- 
ture. 

I can not at this time comply with his request 
to publish a geological description of the county 
of Onondaga, because I am not in possession of 
the information on that subject that would be re- 
quired; nor can I, at this busy season of the year, 
devote to its pursuit so much time as would be ne- 
Be- 
sides, I do not consider myself as a sufficient 
scholar in natural science to perform such a task 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


'nmy own namehalf what I said under a ficti- 
tious one. This contest took place some years 
ago, in the Plough Boy, second volume. I have 
forgotten the signature under which I wrote, but 
I perfectly recollect that it had the desired effect 
in exciting much inquiry, and finally refuting this 
popular error. Isuspect D. T. never knew who 
was his antagonist on this occasion. He isa 
man that I highly respect and value, and I hope 
will long continue to be a correspondent of the 
Farmer. Yours, etc. R, M. WILLIAMS. 








na workmanly like manner. | 
DAN BRADLEY. 
ipril 12%h, 1832. 





NEW ENEMY TO THE VINE. 
Last spring I published an account (with draw- 
ngs) of the Chrysomela vitivora in the New- 





York Farmer, page 133, as “a new enemy to the || 1 it. 
” and for such readers of the Genesee Far-| riculture can not deny the almost imperious ne- 


"ine; 
mer as have not seen it, I subjoin the following | 
particulars: The insect is about one fourth of || | 
an inch in length; some parts of a deep greenish | 
blue; other parts, brown; and the upper surface | 
if the body, dark green. ‘Iti is easily detected on 
account of its brilliant colors. It destroys the buds| 
of the(grape) vine, “ eating out the heart and the) 
most succulent part. Some were advanced even 
nalf their length in the buds. When disturbed, | 
they rather jump than fly, and — where they | 

all, for a time without motion.” 

The Editor of that paper remarked: “ We} 
nave submitted [the drawings and description] to| 
everal gentlemen versed in Entomology, whose 


mag were that the insect had not before | 


en described.” N. Darling has since discover-| 
rd it near Hartford in Connecticut; and D. Long- 


‘reth informed me that some of his friends had | 
It has also been! 


observed it near Philadelphia. 
een in different places in this neighborheod. 


A year ago this insect was very numerous on} 
y vines, and rendered several large ones nearly | 


inproductive. Wepersevered, however, in hunt- 
ng and destroying the depredators; and believing 
‘hat a small caterpillar which infested the leaves 
of the vine, were the larva of this insect, we also 
destroyed all of these that we could find. On 
-arefally examining the vines this season, I have 
only discovered seven! and have hopes of extir- 
jating the whole colony. D. T. 
(rreatfeld, 4 mo. 16, 1832. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES. 
Middlesex, April 10th, 1832. 
Me. GoonseLt—As a further illustration of my 
‘iews on the subject of fictitious signatures, I 
vould remark, that some years ago I undertook a 


‘ontest with Davin Tuomas on the subject of 


ess. In this contest I took up on the side of pop- 
ilar error, against my own conviction, because it 

vas Very generally believed that wheat could turn 
to » shiaaeaaia it would not grow and produce its 
ikke, &e. I believe I said every thing that could 
ve said onthe popular side. 


subjec t. 


| 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


‘| upon this subject. 


1 found many parti- 
ans, and the public inquiry was turned to this 
But at last my old friend THomas came 
torward with a knock down argument, and con- 
vinced us all that we were wrong on this subject. 
*‘ertainly I should have beer loathe to have said 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Heisure fAoments, Number Gigdt. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Since the commencement of the Genesee Farm- 
er,I have been anxiously looking for something 
But I have looked in vain, or 
| nearly so, for very little has appeared relative to 
He who acknowledges the importance of ag- 


| cessity of having agricultural schools, as the most 
'favorable means of promoting the cause. One 
| of Sparta’s noblest kings, who reigned more than 
| 2000 years ago, in whom were united the states- 
man and philosopher, who contended successfully 
with Pelopidas and Epaminondas, the greatest 
generals of those times, on being asked “ what 
study is fittest for the boy?” replied, “ that of the 
science most useful to the man.” 

An answer, to which that unerring truth-teller, 
time, has affixed his seal, and which will be re- 
membered when the military glory of Agesilaus 
shall sieep in oblivion. If, then, agriculture is the 
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Military Academy at West Point. Whot that 
institution is effecting in that department of na- 





tional policy, these schools would effect in this. — 


Look at the institution of Fellenberg. Whai 

part of the civilized globe does not feel its influ- 
ence? 

This state has done much towardsthe support of 
colleges, academies and common schools, but all of 
these do not answer the direct wants of the farmer 
Is there not something due to these hardy sons of 
the soil? I trust no man will answer in the nega- 

tive. But, setting aside this question, if the inter- 
ests of the state are inseparably connected with 
the interests of agriculture, (which I believe is 
universally admitted) this subject becomes an ob- 
ject of legislative economy. What was it that 
gave upwards of five hundred years’ duration to 
the principal ordinances of Lycurgus? The ed- 
ucation of their youth. Cicero “ascribes the 
courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much 
to their own natural disposition, as to their excel- 
lent education ;” and if as much pains ‘were taken 
to educate the youth of the present day in conform- 
ity to their occupations, in after life the effects 
would be no less visible, nor the advantages less 


important. Yrvs. 
(To be continued.) : 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
TOUR FROM BUFFALO TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
(Continued from page 125.) 
We left Owego at nine o'clock in the morning 
in the stage, and after crossing the substantial 
bridge across the Susquehannah, began to ascend 





science most useful to a certain portion of our 
community, the study of it is certainly fittest for 
a certain portion of our boys. Itis a mistaken 
idea that a man can be a farmer without any pre- 
vious preparation, while it requires seven year’s 
apprenticeship to become master of any one of| 
the mechanic arts, and the same length of time of 
| hard study to obtain an ordinary knowledge of 
Law, Medicine, or Divinity, or any other of the 
learned professions. To become a finished agri- 
culturist requires not Only seven year’s appren- 
ticeship and hard study, but the active exertions 
and exptrience of him who livesto the age of 
three score years and ten. 
Perhaps it will be expected that he who intro- 
duces such a subject as this would point out the 
measures necessary to accomplish the desired ob- 
iject. But I must acknowledge that I consider 
myself incompetent to the task, yet, will not 
hesitate to give my views upon the subject. I 
think state and county Agricultural schools would 
be most likely to produce the desired result. 

A State Agricultural School, with a model 
farm attached to it,——with a regular course of stu- 
dies tending to illustrate the science of Agriculture 
with regular professors—granting a diploma to 
those who should go through a full course—ad- 























the first of those long, tedious mountains that sep- 
arate Owego from Montrose in Pennsylvania.— 
Of this country I need not say much. The dis- 
tance is about thirty miles, and we were all day 
in travelling it. For the firstten miles we hardly 
sawa house. After entering Pennsylvania, oc- 
casional settlements began to appear, but the 
farms had a cold and wet look, bearing little but 
grass, and resting on hard-pan. The stage road 
exhibits a singular piece of ingenuity on the part 
of its proprietors, who must have had a desperate 
trial of skill to see how many mountains and val- 
leys they could cross, as it in no instance winds 
round a hill, but invariably goes over the highest 
hump on its back, and into the deepest gorge of 
the hollows, over a brook of course, to again as- 
cend the side of its interminable neighbors. A 
prominent instance occurred on this road, of the 
strong attachment of people to their native hills, 
be they ever so bleak and sterile. A well dressed, 
modest young woman entered the stage among 
these hills to ride to her father’s, a distance of 
about two miles. Having an intelligent appear- 
ance for her situation in life,I asked her several 
questions relating to the country and the occupa- 
tions of the people, to which she gave ready and 
sensible answers. To the question, if she was 





——_—_—— 








mitting a certain number of scholars from each 
county, &c. &c. would of itself produce quite a 
renovation, by congregating individuals from all 
parts of the state, interested in a common cause, 
who would contract a profitable acquaintance, and 
when returned to their several homes, would be 
able to act in concert. 

County Agricultural Schools, upon the same 
plan, admitting a certain number from each town, 
would carry the design still farther. Look atthe 

















contented to live so shut out from the world, and 
secluded among the hills, she replied with great 
simplicity and good nature, that “ she was per- 
fectly happy there, she knew but little of other 
portions of the country, and this was as pleasant 
to her as any. She moreover had a brother at 
Rochester,” she said, “who had lived there two 
or three years, but he did not like it much, and 
thought he should return; it was more healthy at 
home, and the water was betrer.” “ But,” suid I, 
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. . | 
“ Rochester is a large, populous, thriving town, in | took a south course down the mountain on the 


the heart of one the most charming countries in| 
the world; it is surprising that he should want to’ 
return.” “ True,” said she, with more philosophy | 
than I had supposed she possessed, “ but though | 
you may call this a hard country, we enjoy what 
we have with good appetites and fine health ; | 
and so long as we feel contented, its poorly worth 
while to sigh after better climates or richer lands.” | 


Emerging from the mountain into an ope: 
road to Wilkesbarre. We entered the fogs along || country, the declivity of a hill soon brought us jy, 
the valleys, which had now began to rapidly as- } view of one of the sweetest spots on earth. As | 
cend in wreaths along the strong currents of air | stood upon the brow of that hill and looked a. 
that moved along their bottoms, and an how had |' broad over the peaceful, quiet landscape, wit}, 
dissipated the whole into the clear atmosphere of|| pleasant dwellings and farms scattered over its 
an August morning. The country along this | bosom, its soil teeming with plenty, and Yielding 
road is well cleared, much more fertile, and deci- ‘the richest fruits to its happy people; shut in as 
dedly better cultivated, than that we had passed it were from the rude gaze of the world, like th 
The stage stopped in front of a neat, low, red || the previousday. The hills were not so steep nor |) happy valley of Rasselas, by its magnificent be}, 
farm house, in one of the broader valleys. It||high. ‘The valleys were broader and richer, and| of mountains, [ could not but exclaim with ov 
stood a few rods from the road, with a pretty gar-| the whole country was delightfully watered. yak own I falleck, | a 
den and some fruit trees near it. The barn and | merous good houses, barns, orchards, and fine} a Sconmaanals side. fair Wyoming” 
out buildings were near by. A large pasture, in | stocks of cattle were seen. Some good fields of | res Mi 
which were a numberof cattle and sheep, stretch- || corn were in view, some of oats, and but a few of|| 


| 
ed along the hill side back of the dwelling. In | 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


ANCHOR ICE. 
Mr. Epiror—lI pereeive by your paper, tha: 
in consequence of the sudden disappearance of ice 
! in ponds which had been covered a short time be 


wheat orrye. The soil had mestly a vegetable, \\ 
‘ ; . et \| 
front, on the opposite side of the road, was a'| loamy appearance, with occasional veins of clay |, 
meadow with a clean spring brook ona pebbly|| and gravelly loam, resting principally upon a 
bottom running through it, and stealing away | hard pan. It is decidedly a grazing country,to which 
of a neighboring hill into the for-|, it appears well adapted. The timber is principally ; Foe ies 
round the foot S 5 hehe? : pie P L 7 |, fore by it, an opinion is entertained by many pei 
est. Further up the valley along the meadow, |) beech, intermixed with maple,hemlock,pine,oak and | ai: dhe ts onnatiiebanaiilins tallies Ecetae b ha 
| ‘ 1, sons, ~* nh. Hs 
was a field of corn, potatoes, oats and rye, and a’) chesnut; and insome ofthe valleys were fine groves | ones ea the.cnen, Water io its Genin teen; 
- i} ° ° | can B > case. ‘ 5 'O7. ate js 
small patch of summer wheat. This was the|| of spruce and balsam fir. The uniform good na- ] 
‘ : . |talways lighterthan the same bulk when fluid.— 
farm. Inthe door-yard was a sweet brier, anda'|ture and shrewd observation of my travelling | jn), sy ol viialile lin tinted ft] 
; 1] , . aah. e part, rhic se nee Oo ie 
few rose bushes. The windows were festooned |! companion, together with the company of an in- Pi A pati eolid nailed all ‘ai whlal 
> . ‘ i 2 2 , . |, frost has bec , s , Swims i uch re 
with morning-glorics, and a few tall sun flowers | telligent gentleman and lady from Philadelphia, |; tien Gull: cet Gendemumaniiion Welle. neil 
: = ‘ "3 . ° "1 t : ; 2 € aralive ik, ANG Con 
threw their golden heads:to the west fromthe south | who were returning froma short visit to some| Ss ~ 
fo) 4 S se ont licht Ss 2m ; as long 3 2 ss 
‘ ye gs i ; . , ., | sequent lightness, remains as long as its soli 
border of the garden. Numerous skeins of nice, | friends at Montrose, rendered our morning’s ride | ; . . 
' i| ; : > .. _| form is preserved. The increase of bulk, althoug), 
white woollen yarn were hung out on poles in the | of twenty miles very pleasant. After descending | icentiiiahn din nilaetetneds ait i se 
in ge ‘ . {| Ke : - | analteration in the ¢ me S$ constituent 
yard, indicating industry and economy in thea long hill of three miles over a good road, we ar-||" = 
household. Here, shut out from the whole world, | rived about 9 o'clock at the little village of Tunk- 
its shufflings and doings, its joys and its troubles, | hannock on the Susquehanna, to breakfast. 
in the deep hollow of these hills, with onlya | Atthisplace is a large bottom formed by thie |) 
neighboring cottage or two in sight, hanging on | junction of Tunkhannock creek with the Susque-, 
the side of the opposite mountain, this young wo-,, hanna. 


parts in freezing may have some effect, appears 
to depend principally upon the state of the wate: 
M. de Mai 
ran ascertained by different experiments, that th: 
augmentation of its bulk in freezing varied fron, 
a M4th, an 18th, a 19th, toa 22d part. Inthe lar 
ter case the air had been, as much as possible, ex 
pelled from it before freezing. 


| 
! 


at the moment of its being frozen. 


Several fine farms are spread over it, 

man left the stage, bil us a good afternoon, and H and along the banks of the rivers fur a great dis- | 
stepped into the quiet, happy home that she had | tance are some of the most magnificent trees 1 ev- || 
been taught to love and cherish with affection.) er saw. They were elm, sycamore and black | 
Indeed, I much question if her lot should be here- 


Water frozen un 
walnut; the last of which floarishes on the bot- | der an air pump, makes the heaviest and cleares! 
after castin the'finest part of the Genesee valley, toms of this river with surpassing luxuriance.— | rhe PRS RPT Seb, PANE A 
whether she would not sigh for the forest-hills |The river here is about thirty rods wide, and we}. weight, is as eight to nino, 
and rippling brooks of her Pennsylvania home.| crossed it in a flat boat. | 
Atsunset, aftera rough day’s travel, we arrived) Susquehanna river ? 
at Montrose, the capital of Susquehanna County. | 
We arose the next morning before day, but the. 


delay occasioned by a sleepy driver of two hours, 


ice, 
Being in every situa 
Did you ever see the ition lighter than its own bulk of water, it must 
If not, you have yet to || SWim on the water. 
see the most beautiful stream in America. 1), 
speak understandingly, for Ihave seen the pride | 
of American rivers. I have been conversant | 
rendered it one of the pleasantest mornings with the Connecticut, the Hudson, and the St. | 
of my life, as I enjoyeda landscape I never before!) Lawrence. I have travelled on the Ohio, the Po- | 
met with. Montrose lies on the summit of a'!tomac, and the Delaware. I have seen the Alle- 

broad hill, elevated over its surrounding neigh- | gany, the Monongahela, and the Mohawk sweep | 
bors, and separated from them by deep and long’ the bases of their native mountains: but none || Sug : 

valleys. It is the diverging point of numerous | will compare with the clear, purity of water gath- | until Gssolved by the warmth of the = 
good roads that lead off over the hills in various || ered froma million springs; the *xeeeding variety | think the average time of its disappearance is a 
directions ; and it is a place of some trade.— || and freshness of its banks ; the high, picturesque bout the 10th of April. 


° , P i} c i} omere _ ser 
Several pretty dwellings, and good public build- | mountains and deep shaded valleys; the broad! rays have much power. 


My residence is on the margin of a little Lak: 
in latitude 42, about fifteen hundred feet above the 
tide water. The Lake is sheltered in half its 
circumference by the forest, and in the rest by 
A 
bout the latter part of December it is generally 
covered with ice, which,during the winter,becomes 
from a foot to eighteen inches thick, and remains 


gently rising grounds, sloping to the south. 


At this time the sun’s 
The ice, as the weather 


ings, embellish the town. As the day light grad-' rich bottoms and gently sloping hills; the hand-| 
ually stole over the eastern hills, the surrounding || some villages and quiet hamlets; the bald, craggy | 
objects began to be visible; and when the last | precipices of rock and dark, wild lens; and above | 


becomes warm, gradually diminishes in thickness 
As it melts on the upper surface, the water finds 
itself a passage through cracks, or on its margin 


glimmering star had gone out, and the full flood | all, with the broad, sleeping basins, and the noisy, 
of light poured upon the world, the eye could |) shallow ripples of the Susquehanna. At its nu-| 
only discern occasional islands of woods, | 

shooting up or scattered away along the horizon, 


by the shores; and while melting, a new surface 
is presented. ‘Towards the last, what is left of it 
is a very pure ice, and when it has diminished it 
two or three inches in thickness, in a warm day it 
is seen to become dark colored, and on examina- 
|| tion it will be found to be penetrated by the water, 


hee crossings, whether by ford, ferry or bridge, 
dad zon || it has its own unpretending beauties, and holds, 
in every direction, looming out of an intermina- | till its clear waters mingle with the brine of the| 
ble, dense ocean of fog. The air was delight- || sea, its pure, distinctive character. A few mile’s AP ar ) 
fully clear, cool and elastic, enlivened by its con- |! ride over some low hills carried us into a dark hea which its dark color is owing. In this state 1! 


stant action among the mountains. The very | passage along the foot of a high mountain, which |! SeParates easily and a part being lifted in a plate 


dew seemed to sparkle among the grass, and as 
the full sun arose in unclouded spleidor, gilding 
thedistant mountain tops, and radiating with its 
beams the deep, misty hollows, it looked a scene 
ef enchantment. 


| it breaks into long, slender fragments or crystals, 


ii 


juts so boldly into the river as to afford barely ||. . : 

| room for a earriage road on its rocky bank. On with a sound much like -glass, and ven 
‘the sides of the road were many varieties of) wien Lene Senne oe ee ane ea 6 we 
mountain vegetation, among which I observed the || ““" ne Reape iernne | Oar Teen 
| white cedar, the striped and mountain maples, the / the aresie pervades awe ny as ee ee 
Soon after sunrise, we entered the stage anil’ palmina latifolia and rhododendron : | the pointof being entirely dissolved, if the weath 
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er continues warm. I have scen the Lake in the | 
morning entirely covered with ice, which had | 
been on it for upwards of three months, and be-_ 


‘ore noon every part of that ice was dissolved and | ¢ oh : 
pate yP | face, consists in forming beds or banks in an 


gone, and the waves rippling and glittering inthe | east ay 
e | 


un, as if the water was rejoicing in its recovered 
} 


OPERATIONS FOR ACCELERA- 
TING VEGETATION. 


| From the New-Engiand Farmer. 





red south, forming an angle with the horizon, 
liberty——a sensation in which I always partici-|| which, in garden soils, cannot well exceed 
pate. % 


} 


WhatI have mentioned in this situation, I pre-| S0il would be apt to crumble and roll down. | 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 








: 
| 49 degrees, because if made more steep, the| degree the management of vines inva hot 


| house, must have observed the different ef- 
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may be obtained whenever a very early crop 
of fruit is required by ripening the wood ve- 


ty early inthe preceding summer, and put- 
Quickening vegetation by the form of sur- | 
| 


ting the tree ina state of repose, as soon as 
possible after its wood has become perfectly 


id west direction, and sloping to the) matnre, do, as far asmy observation hasex- 


tended, appear to be at all known to garden- 
ers; though every one who has had in any 


sume takes place in all similar ones, where the | On beds so formed early sown crops, such as | fects of the same degrees of temperature up- 


ie is Sheltered from the winds and currents, and radishes, peas, turnips, lettuce, proccoli, &c. | 

teed let thé ohn. enetetioe nen the whole will come much earlier, and suffer less from) 
Ss “1le ‘ 4 > | 
ice y P i | severe weather than those on a level surface. | 
_xtent of surface at the same time. 


: : | The north sides of such beds or ridges may || 
In a river the rise of the water, occasioned by| be used for retarding vegetation, when it is 


the spring rains, swells the stream; this raises | wished to bring crops to maturity late in the, 
and detaches the ice from the shores, and it is set; season. 
in motion and broken into fragments by the cur-| Hastening vegetation by shelter and ex-| 
— posure to the sun, is the quickest and prob-| 

Something is said in your paper of the difficulty, 2Dly only primitive mode of accelerating the 
of comprehending how ice forms at the bottom of vegetation of plants; and hence one of the; 


on the same plant, in October and Februa- 


ry. In the autumn the plants have just sunk 


jinto their winter sleep; in February they 


are refreshed and ready to awake again; and 
whenever it is intended prematurely to ex- 
cite their powers of life into action, the ex- 


| pediency of putting those powers into a state 


of rest early in the preceding autumn appears 
obvious. 








ee 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 





a stream of water. I think thatthis takes place | tet ives A Mad eke eee, Pursuant wn es of the New-York State 
only in rapid and shallow streams, where the wa-| trained against a south wall, and another | Agricultural Society, the Executive Committee 
ier is continually in its swift and interrupted | tree of the same species, in the open coms || for Monroe County respectfully invite the Farm- 
course, Changing its position, and presenting) partment of a sheltered garden were found | ers and all who feel an interest in the prosperity 
new surfaces to the air, until it becomes cooled |, 0n an average of years to differ a fortnight! of our Agriculture, to meet at the Court-House in 


which is prevented from occurring by the rapidity | ity gb rhea they were resi ae alll form a County Society for the improvement of 
of the surface. At the bottom, the water, in obi || ne SET Os ae SORRRNS, Cheep oe. ae Sere Agriculture, Horticulture and the Household Arts 


, mar | were sometimes fit to be gathered three weeks) 
equence of the resistance of the friction, has | before the others. Itmay be here remarked | ISAAC MOORE, 
much less velocity, and under the lee of rocks and | that though in cloudy seasons those on! WILLIAM GURBUT, 
! JAMES SPERRY, 


tones, it is, in a great degree, stagnant, and the) the wall did not ripen before the others ; yet] 
Executive Committee for Monroe County. 
y 





rystalsof the ice form, and attach themselves to’ their flavor was in such seasons better than| 
ihe solid bodies, and then others attach themselves that of the others. probably from the com- 
othe first, shooting across each other at right,an-| Parative dryness of their situation. i 
‘les of sixty degrees. | Accelerating by soils is effected by ma- )| 





HE Importen 
Horse, SIR 










| : : \ 
: : . | nures, of all sorts, especially by what are) ISAAC. This cel- 
ft you hav ; r Vi st, Sur ° ° | M 
b y wave bree in the country, you must, Sir, | catled hot and stimulating manures and com- | ebrated horse of the 
‘ler severely cold nights, have frequently taken | hosts, such as pigeons’ dung for cucumbers, | Cleaveland bay breed 
tice of the beautiful hoar frost which had at- blood for vines; and in general as to soils, | 


=z was senttothis coun- 
AdmiraljSir Isaac Coffin, ef 
avy. Said Horse was bredin York- 


whed itself, especially in low grounds, and near Jime, rubbish, send and gravel, seem to have | 'ry oon 
‘reanis of water, to the bushes and weeds; and the power of accelerating vegetation, to a || the British 


i 
“there had been a slight wind stirring during its 
mation, have seen it, in the form of feathers, 
wring to the lee side of everything, whose 
iterhad given the beautiful frost work an op- 
uity of forming and attaching itself to it. 
Your obed’t serv’t, R. 


| with other 


| long been observed by cultivators, that early |Color; thereby being easily matched. 
rave the abov ‘j ittine |i ri | proved himself a sure foal getter. 
‘ve the above to a friend who was sitting || ripened crops of onions and potatoes, sprout, || 


much greater degree than rich clayey or | Shire, (England) and selected ander the Admiral’s 


loamy soils, or bog or peat earth. 
Acceleration by previous preparation of 


the plant is a method of considerable impor-| 


tance, whether taken alone or in connexion 
modes of acceleration. It has 


+ ° e.8 . | ° ° . 
while I was writing it, and who, after read-| or give signs of vegetation, more early next 


hi to it, 


5 it, Mentioned a fact which I desired him to at- | 


season than late ripened crops. 


The same} 
| has been observed of bulbs of flowers which | 


| orders as superior of his breed ; and ¢ost when 2 
‘years old, one hundred guineas; is a beautiful 
\ pren tHe bay; black mane, tail, and legs, and 
| stands 16 hands, and is powerfully built; was si- 
red by the famous horse Molineux 

‘| Sir Isaac’s colts are almost uniformly of a bay 


He has 


! He wiil stand at the stable*of the subscriber in 
| Perinton, at $10 the season. Insurance agreed 


upon at the stable. ; 
Good pasturage for mares. Those from a dis- 


In the sprine Q os fam | Have been forced, which will grow much ear- | tance will be kept three weeks ratis. Good at 
sta ‘ iegog ae gotg he pe go rer! lier next season than those which have been | tention _ by GIDEON RAMSDELL. 
ronstay ic Baltic. e Gu inland | a a a , apl6—_rf4w 
vefore I sailed was covered witha sheet of ice, | PAK wi Mg Men fhe enh af : 
‘iin’ |". A. Knient, however, to turn this to ac- 
it Which, by the action of the sun and the mild count in the forcing of fruit trees, as relay, 
‘ids of the season, had become very thin. At ted in a paper, accompanied as usual by 
ronstadt the zulf is ten or twelve miles wide. | what renders all the papers of that eminent 
csirous of ascertaining the extent of the ice, | horticulturist so truly valuable, a rationale of 
| mounted an observator thie rae \ } } the ractice | 
‘ y which was on the house | P . ‘ oT | to let 
the Bnelickh @ : “er : hi vonshire breeds, for sale or to te 
' the English Consul, and with a good telescope || Phe period which any species or variety Sarthe enceeie: | Ales Holderness Cows, Heifers, 
‘observed the ice as ei of fruit will require to attain maturity, under’ , t 
rved the ice as far as my vision extended; but | sad pbithee Tes, mahahia pare Rr ark Hr pe | and Calves for sale, (bred by Ralph | mane 
; | y -! . : ’ 
‘ppeaved to have become discolored and dark, | eM to dha taiietnne of light My olaas idee | East Windsor, Conn.) Inquire at P. Germond's, 


sit we oy Perea ¢ tei No. 136 State-street, or John H. Loucks’, No. 19, 
t would be if partially penetrated by water | cing-house will be regulated to a much great- | pine-street, Albany. ap 27-£3t 


not a sail was to be seen in any direction. The er extent than is generally imagined, by the 
“<t morning I received a summons to go on| previous management and consequent state 


“ard the vessel in which I had engaged my pas-|, of the tree, when that is first subjected to the Y order of the Directors of the Rochester 
o"e saved : er , Rail Cc the Stockholders 

«ge, and which sailed immediately. As the day!) operation of artificial heat. Every garden- Canal and Rail Rosd Company, t.on the cap- 

“as Very mild and pleasant, I spent most of it on || er knows that when the previous season has’ seal Sr od ela Cacenemap to ae Sehermer- 

, . ys : A | » > itais = ° ’ 

eck,—not a particle of ice waste be seen through- | been cold and cloudy, and wet, the wood “ horn, Esq. Treasurer of said Company, on tha 

atthe great extent which I had seen eovered | his fruit trees remains immature, and wea 


: 8th day of May next--a further sumof ten per 
with it the preceding day <it had olf melted q | abortive blossoms only are produced. The | cont, on the 23d day of May next—also ten per 
vi eonats 4 cecing day; it had all melted an || advantages of having the wood well ripened | cent. on the 6th day of June next. 


y } ° } " ° sry 7 ey 
Vouz. \are perfectly understood; but those which} ap 10-aitritfit E. B. STRONG, Sec’s 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


EN fine full blooded English 
Bulls, of the celebrated Hol- 
derness, Durham improved, short 
horned, Ayreshire and North De- 








NOTICE. 
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TREATMENT OF THE HORSE. 


E GENESEE FARMER 


a 

















April 28, issz, 


would only study to make a pleasure of their 
The harshness and abuse with which wel|duty, they would considerably abbreviate the 
see this noble animal, and useful servant of|}routine of their labor. Jn consequence of 
man, daily treated in our streets, give to the}/erroneous conduct, horses will occasionally 
following remarks, on the education andjjacquire a character for viciousnesss among 
treatment of the horse, much worth and in-|/staple men, which cannot be substantiated 
terest. They are by Thomas R. Yare, ofjjon reasonable grounds, the presence of the 
London, and are copied by “ The Friend,” owner being frequently a complete refuta- 
(a paper published in Philadelphia,) from/jtion totheassertion, ' 
the “ Sporting Magazine.” ** Horses usually evince attac iment to- 
Buffon says, ‘horses in their natnral|/wards those who use them: kindly. [fis late 
state are by no means ferocious; they are||majesty, George IIl., had a favorite charger 
only wild and fiery ;’ and it may be added named Adonis. Whenever the king, on vis- 
with equal truth, that they are not natural-jjiting his stables,chanced to pass near enough 
ly vicious ; for their ill tempers, as well as|/for Adonis to hear his voice, the animal 
manners, originate entirely from defectivel] would commence whining with joy, & his re- 
education, and rough handling. cognition of his master was always accom- 
‘* Harsh usage and punishment are of no panied with so much noise,that,to quiet him, 
avail as corrections; for, under cruel disci-|} his majesty would invariably command him 
pline, the horse becomes more obstinate,mo-||to be saddled and led forth. Having rode 
rose, and irritable, and is very soon rendered||him fora few minutes round the premises, 
dangerous of approach. If, on the contra-jjthe gratifed animal would return to his 
ry, you use him kindly, and he finds that in-}/ quarters ; but had the king not humored his 
stead of a tyrant, he has a friend abouthim, wish, the animal would have become uproa- 
he willbe under your handsastractable asajjrous. . 
jamb; infact so subservient that you may|} ‘“ Till within a very short period, I was 
do any thing with him—for it is well known||not aware any person had publicly treated 
to thuse acquainted with the nature of the|jon the subject of humanity to horses with 
horse, that no animal is more susceptible of|jthe same views entertained by myself; but I 
soothing, nor more docile and grateful for||perceive with pleasure, in a review of a 
gentle usage, as he invariably evinces cheer- work printed on the continent, that the au- 
fulness on the approach of the person from||thor justifies my opinion, and corroborates 
whom he receives kind treatinent. the truth of my remarks. One extract I have 
“ An occupation for which I have always; preserved, which 1 cannot do better than 
felt a peculiar partiality, has been, the study|)quote. 
of the temper and disposition of the horse ; «It is justly asserted, inthe best works 


which he was destined ; indeed he has fre. 
quently been rendered quite unserviceable 
and become afterwards a drug in the market. 
though nature had intended him to be tise. 
fulin many capacities; which under judi- 
cious management, would doubtless have 
been realized. 

* Fora long series of years I have been jy, 
the habit of making observations on the er. 
rors committed in the usual treatment ang 
training of horses ; and I am convinced, fro 
experience deduced by long study of the no. 
ture of horses, and continual intercoure with 
them, that mild discipline is the sine qua non 
of stable-management, and it is the interest 
of every proprietor to see it enforced. Pa. 
tience and good temper are cardinal requis. 
ites ina groom. Horses have very retey 
tive memories, and seldoin forget the unruly 
tricks or habits acquired from improper anq 
hasty management.” 


THE JONATHAN APPLE. 

The Jonathan, Philip Rick, or New Spit 
zenburgh, isan apple of recent origin, sup 
posed a seedling, from the town of Wood- 
stock, Ulster county, of uncommon excel: 
lence for the dessert. Within a few days, 
some of these apples have been compared 
with the Spitzenburgh, Seek-no-further, 
Vandeveer, and other esteemed varieties, by 
several amateurs of fruits, and pronounced 
to be superior to any of them as an eating 
apple. 

Fruit round, flattened at the ends, of reg- 
ular shape, 24 inches in diameter and 2} 


and, from the observations I have in conse- 
quence made, am convinced, that a multi- 
plicity of errors are committed from ignor- 
ance of his true character in the rearing 
and tuition of that noble animal, which af- 


terwards falls heavily and very unjustly on 


him. 


“« Many horses have been intrusted to my 
care for correction, under the supposition 


that they were bad tempered, or viciously 
disposed, which, in other hands, would, with- 
out doubt, have been acted upon according- 


ly, i. e. rendered more faulty by harsh pro- 


ceedings. On acquaintance with them, | 
generally found the poor animals to be only 
nervous and irritable from ill treatment,rath- 


ertban vicious by nature; in short, ‘more 


sinned against than sinning ;’ for no sooner 


had I gained their confidence, than the trem- 
ulous awe and timidity they evinced on be- 


ing approached. totally disappeared; and 


after a short trial, I have returned them to 
their owners, divested of the alleged com- 
plaints, with this simple injunction, or some- 
thing tantamount to it, * Use him kindly, for 
vicious conduct makes vicious horses;’ at 
the same time urging them to bear in mind, 
‘that the horse is naturally of a gentle dis- 
position,and much disposed to associate with 


man.’ 


‘“* This may be exemplified by any gentle- 


of rural economy and the veterinary art 
that no horses are naturally vicious. 


we pay too little attention to the horse. 
telligible to the horse. 
obstinate; and that, in the consciousness 0 
theit strength, they do not strive more to ric 


themselves of their slavery, when we con 


these generous beasts are treated. 


commendation and encouragement, and stil 


ephant and dog 


=? 


praise and blame.’ 


to imperfect training. 


treating him, consequently 
judging whether the horse be qualified by 








man recollecting the pleasure a horse seems incapacity to undergo the fatigue allotted to 
to feel when noticed and carrassed by him- to him, although proceeding from weakness, 


self; yet, on scrutiny, the same demonstra- 


tions of joy will not take place on the ap-| 
proach of the attendant. Education gener- 


ally imparts humanity and feeling to its pos- 
sessor; aud a gentleman enjoying these 
qualities more eminently than his domestics, 
the animal’s discrimination causes him to 


recognize a difference in the behavior of 


each towards him. 


** Grooms are too prone to be harsh and 
hasty towardS the horse: whereas, if they! 


hasvery incorrectly been ascribed to stub- 
bornness and obstinacy. Resistance, as may 
be expected, has been the natural conse- 
quence, barsher usage has followed ; the tem- 
per of the animal has become soured; and 
he has really imbibed a vicious character, 
which, at the outset, was only imaginary.— 
The result has been open warfare between 
him and his rider, in which the latter seldom 
gained the ascendancy ; and the former has 
never been duly trained for the purpose for 


| 
| 











When 
they become vicious, the reason is, because 
In 
a word, we know how to make ourselves in- 
It seems truly aston- 
ishing, that horses in general are not more 


sider how severely, cruelly, and barbarously 
How of- 
ten are they beaten and ill used, frequently 
Without any cause! and how seldom, on the 
other hand, are they addressed in terms of 


less rewarded! and yet attentive observers 
have ascertained, that the horse, like the el- 
possesses a sensibility of 
nerves which might be termed a sense of 
honor, and which is equally susceptible of 


** Vicious habits may likewise be ascribed 
For instance; a 
horse is entrusted for that purpose to a per- 
son totally unacquainted with the manner of 
incapable of 


‘nature to fulfil the intentions of the owner. 
Theage and strength of the animal have 
not been taken into consideration; and his 


5 


deep. Eyeinabroad deep cavity, slightly 
angular. Stem § of aninch long, slender, 
and placed in around hollow. Skin thin,o! 
a pale red color, blended with a faint yellow, 
but deepening into a dark purple on the sun- 
ny side, particularly the stem. Flesh very 
tender, white, and occasionally tinged with 
red. Juice abundant, sprightly, rich and 
high flavored, having much of the fine flavor 
of the old Esopus Spitzenburgh, without its 
excess of acid. Very small core. Now in 
eating. B. 
March 2, 1832.—N. Y. Farmer. 
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ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 

H ROSSITER & KNOX 

AVE engaged extensively inthe Seed, Nur 
sery, and Green-House business. They are con 
stantly supplied with every variety of Agricultu 
ral, Horticultural,and Forest Tree seed. The’ 
keep constantly on hand an extensive variety 0! 
Green House plants, from the New-York nurse- 
ries, and of their own cultivation. 
%*y Orders will be received by them for trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Seeds, &c. &c. from the following 
e-tablishments: W. Prince & Son’s, and A. 
Loubat’s, Long Island—Fluy’s, Wilson’s, Thor 
burn’s and A Smith & Co.’s, New-York—J. Bu: 
el, Albany—Landreth’s Philadelphia—Russell’s, 
Boston. : 
A nursery underthe control of N.Goopsel! 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom they 
are connected, is now in progress, and from 
which can be supplied an extensive variety 0! 
most of the different articles found in nurseries. 
R. & K. also keepa general assortment 0 
garden tools, flower pots, garden glasses, &c. & 

37 All orders promptly executed. 

No. 3, Buffalo-street, Rochester. mar Sarl 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE. ; 
OOTS and cuttings of Vines, mostly choice 
natives from major Adlum’s Vineyaté, 
Georgetown (D. C.) and some of foreign orig; 
a complete assortment for wine and table Grape; 
nd which flourish well in the Genesee eountty: 
Roots by the doz. or hundred, and cuttings by the 


doz. hun. or 1000. ‘ 
Ogden, Apl.3r3w JOSLAH STRONG. 














